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The Editor Writes: 


SK any group of student editors to name some 


outstanding school newspapers or magazines 
and the most casual observer will be able to tell by 
their replies the complete range of their knowledge 
and experience within this field. 

The editor who tells you the least, knows little 
or nothing about relative values and shows an in- 
terest only in getting out his next issue is usually 
the one whose paper exists as an isolated and self- 
sufficient unit, possesses a limited horizon, and has 
no contacts beyond its source. 


Next comes the editor who has a fair knowledge 
of other papers. They may be his city or county 
publications or extend to the boundaries of his 
state. He talks with much more confidence than 
his predecessor and can speak of other publica- 
tions in reasonably intimate terms. 

Finally comes the most satisfying of the whole 
group. He is alert and sure of himself. He talks 
with accuracy and a positiveness of opinion that 
make him a worthwhile conversationalist. He 
KNOWS his field and is as well acquainted with 
a paper a thousand miles away as he is with that 
of his rival school. He can talk of ratings and 
scores, of comparisons and rivalries, and of his 
hopes and aspirations for his publication in the 
future. 

The last of these editors represents a group 
which is large and growing. The others are de- 
creasing in number so rapidly, we are glad to say, 
that soon they shall be as extinct as the great auk 
and, appropriately, museum pieces. 

We venture to say that further inquiry would 
reveal that the most active of these editors is a 
member of the staff of a publication that places 
itself at periodic intervals in competition with 
other and similar papers. Profiting by the results 
of the venture, work has been seriously under- 
taken to cover the weak spots and to strengthen 
the whole. 


Nothing has yet been devised by man that takes 
the place of competitions to spur people on to 
better achievements. No progress has been made 
in any field until some inducement presents itself, 
Some scoff at the idea and say that the day of the 
contest is over but every daily newspaper carries 
more than one story telling of a competition about 
to begin, one that has just been completed or an- 
other that is still in the running. They range from 
campaigns to increase circulations and member- 
ships to charities and philanthropic roll calls with 
“teams”, “corps”, “armies” and “units” competing 
for the record. Nations are pitted against one 
another over coals and oils, imports and exports, 
all for the prize in an increased and balanced com- 
inerce. Within the same week a contest in soap 
sculpture was received with the same degree of 
favor among its constituents as the coveted Paris 
Prize in architecture, by students in that subject. 

Behind each of these activities is a wealth of 
cumulative experiences. Each is a summation, 
not only in itself but in each individual partici 
pant, of long periods of preparation. The degree 
of success is in direct ratio to this preparation. 
There are disappointments and discouraging epi- 
sodes to be sure. The weak drop out but the 
strong keep on. They try year after year and, 
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The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


and Its Standards 


By Ray Michael, Principal, B. C. Gregory School, 


HERE is no desire on the part of 
the C. S. P. A. to slip anything 


over on anyone. On the contrary, 


the association encourages all its mem- 
bers to raise questions of policy and 
procedure and does all in its power to 
discourage and expose mushroom or- 


THE GENERAL PLATFORM OF 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation is admirably summarized by 
Lambert Greenwalt in his book 
“School Press Management and 
Style.’ Among other things, he 
states: 

.. Student publications are for, by 


and of the students. They have 
no place for commercialized ma- 
terial 

. A student publication should aim 
to serve the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

publications should sell 
to the general public the idea that 
the school is the hope of the com- 

munity. 


Student 


. A student publication written and 
edited by 


under false colors. 


the faculty is sailing 
. School publications are not pri- 
marily for the purpose of teach- 
ing journalism. The major pur- 
the creative 


fields of 


serve as a me- 


pose is to present 
work of students in all 
endeavor and to 
dium of constructive publicity. 
The school publication, properly 
managed, is a powerful ally to the 
school and to the school authori- 
ties. 
.. Under wise and sympathetic lead- 
ership the school publication re- 
quires no censureship, for censure- 


thus 


through the 


becomes automatic 


staff's 


pride and self-respect. 


ship 
feeling of 


The school publication is not the 


work of any single department 


but is an asset to all departments. 
- Wholesome rivalry between pub- 
lications is most desirable, but ex- 


cessive efforts to attain only tem- 


porary standards for contest 


ratings, are mere pretense and 


sham. 
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ganizations and protect its members 
from the commercializing practices of 
their unscrupulous promoters. 


Next March marks the Tenth Anni- 
versary of the formal organization and 
convention of the C. S. P. A. This 
organization was the outgrowth of 
small discussion group of high school 
men and women at Columbia Univer- 
sity interested in school — 
From this small discussion group 
developed, largely through the vision 
and instrumentality of Mr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, which today is nationally 
recognized as a certified department of 
the National Educational Association. 

Its membership, the most cosmopol- 
itan of its kind, includes publications 
representing not only high schools, 
both senior and junior, public and 
private, state teachers’ colleges, mili- 
tary schools, trade schools and the 
like, but also elementary schools from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, and from 
Canada to the Gulf. 


FOLLOWING are some suggested 

standards for those who desire to 
wenn the quality of their publica- 
tions. They are in no wise obligatory 
or compulsory, but tend to show what 
is generally accepted as good proce- 
dure in school publications. 


News Writing 


A. good news story begins with what 
is called a summary “lead”. The lead 
opens with the most important thought 
or feature of the story presented in the 
first half dozen words. Following the 
lead comes the body of the story pre- 
senting the facts pertaining to the 
thought or central idea of the lead in 
the order of importance. 

A good news story never contains 
the reporter’s opinion. The facts with- 
out editorial comment are all that a 
news story should contain. 


Good news writing is marked by sim- 
plicity of style and freedom from su- 
perlatives and comparatives; is written 
in the third person; and always tells 
what, where, why, and when— 
sometimes how. 


wh Oo, 


Trenton, N. J., and Chairman C. S. P. A. Committee on Standards 


In addition to a complete masthead, 
which gives the name of the paper, fre- 
quency of issue, name and address of 
the school, as well as the personnel of 
the staff, the editorial page should dis- 
cuss problems and questions that are 
of particular interest to children. 

Editorials should be timely and carry 
conviction, avoid preaching, be specific 
and to the point. While dealing with 
a variety of topics, they should endeav- 
or to “pep up” or arouse interest in 
worthwhile policies and activities of 
the school. 


Feature Material 
The best type of literary feature in 
a school paper is that based upon facts 
and situations with which the writer is 
familiar, either through contact, ob- 
servation or travel. 


Poetry as a medium of the emotions 
is one of the legitimate expressions of 
youth because youth is highly emo- 
tional. Verse should indicate a variety 
of form and subject and should have 
a childish appeal. Humorous features 
should be wholesome and original, free 
from objectional personal qualities. 

The art features should be original 
and not mere copies of syndicated ma- 
terial. It should be of such a type as 
to tend to stimulate creative effort on 
the part of all pupils. Every drawing, 
either caption, illustration, or cover 
design, should bear either the name or 
initial of the contributor. 


Sport News 


Sport stories should adhere to the 
same basic principals as those outlined 
for news. They should be free from 
extreme partisanship and avoid proph- 
ecy. They should discuss all phases of 
school and class athletics, as well as 
physical and health activities. Rarely 
should athletic news make the front 
page of the newspaper, which should 
always be reserved for the most impor- 
tant news of the school. The front 
page is the show window of a newspa- 
per. And just as people are often first 
judged by the quality of their clothes 
and the way they wear them, so is a 
publication judged and criticized by 
the quality of its first page or cover. 


One 





Is It a Magazine or a N ewspaper? 


By DeWITT D. WISE 


A Historical Inquiry Into Their Differences For the Mimeographed Publication Advisers 


PON the request of the Elemen- 

[ tary School Publication section 

of the Columbia Scholastic 

Press Association, the writer was asked 

to make a distinction between mimeo- 

graphed magazines and newspapers. 

The need of such an article is timely 

because some elementary school publi- 

cation advisers mis-classify their publi- 
cations for the C. S. P. A. contest. 


To make this differentiation, one 
must keep in mind certain factors: 
form, content and periodicity. These 
elements must then be applied to the 
two types of publications with the defi- 
nition of each. 


IRST, in its usual meaning, a publi- 
lication is that which is published, 
by the press, at intervals in the form 
of a book, pamphlet, magazine, news- 
paper, or, the general term, periodical. 


ECOND, from the beginning until 

the present time, the word, maga- 
zine, has undergone somewhat of a 
metamorphosis. According to Frank 
Luther Mott in his “History of Ameri- 
can Magazines”, the first application of 
the word to a publication occurred in 
London in 1731 when Edward Cave 
founded the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
From the introduction to the first 
volume of this magazine, one finds 
that it is “a Monthly Collection, to 
treasure up. as in a magazine, the most 
remarkable Pieces on the Subjects 
above mentioned, or at least impartial 
Abridgements thereof.” 

Regarding “the subjects abovemen- 
tioned,” one may note, in an extract 
from a letter, dated June 25, 1788, 
“from his Excellency General George 
Washington” that appeared in “The 
American Museaum”, one of the first 
successful American magazines, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, 1787-1792, the 
contents which was similar to the early 
English predecessor: “For I am of 
opinion that the work is. . . eminently 
calculated to disseminate political, agri- 
cultural, philosophical, and other val- 
uable information Further, the 
title page of “The American Museum”, 
a copy of which is in the writer’s pos- 
session, gave as its contents the fol- 
lowing: “Essays on Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Politics, Morals 
and Manners; Sketches of National 
Characters, Natural and Civil History, 
and Biography; Law Information, Pub- 
lic Papers, Intelligence; Moral Tales, 
Ancient and Modern Poetry, etc.” 


Two 


From the before-mentioned introduc- 
tion and from Webster’s dictionary, one 
learns that a magazine was a store- 
house, which term was applied to the 
“Gentl ’s Magazine” as well 

entleman’s Magazine” as well as to 
the first American magazine. 


HEREFORE, only the contents was 

the original criterion by which a 
magazine was measured. Today both 
form and contents, with emphasis on 
the former, are the criteria because a 
magazine may be defined as “a bound 
pamphlet published periodically and 
containing a miscellany of reading 
matter.” 


In American journalism, the news- 
paper, then, too, has undergone a 
change from its inception in Benjamin 
Harris’ “Publick Occurrences, Both 
Forreign and Domestick”’, that was pub- 
lished in Boston, Thursday, September 
25, 1690. His four-page two-column 
paper, measuring 6-inch by 101!4-inch 
and printed on only the first three 
pages without advertisements, was “de- 
signed, that the Country shall be fur- 
nished once a month (or if any Glut 
of Occurrences happen, oftener) with 
an Account of such considerable things 
as have arrived unto Our Notice.” 


Benjamin Harris had three purposes 
in his publication: “First, That Mem- 
orable Occurrents of Divine Providence 
may not be neglected or forgotten, as 
they often are. Second, That people 
everywhere may better understand the 
Circumstances of Publique Affairs, 
beth abroad and at home . . . Thirdly, 
That something may be done towards 
the Curing, or at least the Charming 
of that Spirit of Lying, which prevails 


amongst us... 


Since Mr. Harris had overlooked the 
licensing of his newspaper with the 
Governor and the Council, it was sup- 
pressed on September 29.  Incident- 
ally, it is also interesting to know that, 
about the same year, 1690, Benjamin 
Harris published “the most remarkable 
book ever published in America,” “The 
New England Primer.” The first 
American newspaper to succeed Mr. 
Harris’ venture and to enjoy a con- 
tinuous publication was the “Boston 
News-Letter”, printed first in 1704. 


N contrast to the magazine, a news- 
paper may be defined as a publica- 
tion without stitching, stapling, bind- 
ing or cover that is “printed and dis- 
tributed at stated intervals, usually 


daily or weekly, to convey news, ad- 
vocate opinions, etc.” 
Although both 


school mimeo- 


graphed magazines and newspapers 
may carry the same content, there is 


a differentiation in FORM as has been 
noted in this paper. 


A radio program, in which staff 
members outlined the values of high 
school journalism, was conducted by 
“The High News,” Greenville (S. C.) 
High School. Fred C. Kendrick, di- 
rector of high school publications in 
Greenville, was in charge of the broad- 
cast. 

y 7 y 

An interview with Richard Halli- 
burton, noted traveler and author, was 
obtained by Jeanne Wilson of the 
staff of “The Chatterbox,” George 
Washington High School, Danville, 
Virginia. 

g q 7 

“The Shullton,” Shull Junior High 
School, Easton, Penna., published a 
special “progress issue.” In it were con- 
tained stories of the progress of the 
school and the theme was the Century 
of Progress Exposition at Chicago. 


. . It is interesting to note that the 
first two American magazines were 
published in Philadelphia, three 
days apart, in February, 1741. To 
Andrew Bradford goes the honor 
of having printed the “American 
Magazine”, the first of its more than 
six thousand present periodicals, 
on February 13, 1741. 


. Benjamin Franklin’s “General 
Magazine” appeared three days 
later. However, it was Franklin 
who had the inspiration, in 1740, 
to publish a magazine for the col- 
onies. 


. Through cabal on the part of one 
John Webbe with Andrew Brad- 
ford, the latter anticipated Frank- 
lin by only three days. 


- Both magazines were short lived as 
the former lasted for only two is- 
sues and the latter, for six. 
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When News Is Scarce 


VERY editor faces periods when 

news is scarce and happenings 

dull. October and January, for in- 
stance, are apt to be quite dull months 
for the school news seeker. October 
news is apt to consist largely of reports 
of groups organizing, electing officers 
and naming committees. Few school 
events happen and the organizing sel- 
dom reaches the stage where plans for 
the year can be announced. In Janu- 
ary pupils are busy studying for exam- 
inations and few school events are 
scheduled. 

The wise editor always has a number 
of regular features to add to his pa- 
per’s interest. These may include such 
things as a_ series of personality 
sketches of the school leaders, a series 
on successful alumni, a listing of im- 
portant historical dates, an inquiring 
reporter. The editor will develop fea- 
tures from time to time to supplement 
his news stories. For example, at the 
opening of the dramatic season he may 
have a story about the first play pre- 
sented at the school, or he may have 
at the beginning of a sports season a 
story about the school’s first athletic 
team. 


. If there is a writer on the staff who 
can write really funny pieces or 
whose imagination is good, an oc- 
casional humorous feature might 
be developed. 


. An event may be treated in humor- 
ous style, or a prediction might be 
made as to what school will be like 
fifty years hence, or what school 
would be like if learning could be 
obtained just by taking a capsule. 


- The humorous and the imaginative 
Story require skill in writing, and 
care must be taken not to offend or 
incur the ill will of any reader. 


- Amusement, not spite, is the chief 
end of such features, and if persons 
are named they should be able to 
laugh with the rest of the school. 
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By JOHN E. STEMPEL 
Copy Editor, “The New York Sun” 


When news is dull, the editor finds 
he must find more features to help fill 
up his paper and keep it interesting. 
He may find room at such times for 
longer articles in one of his regular 
series, or he may run two articles at 
once in one of the series. 


BETTER bet for the aspiring edi- 

tor is to have prepared a number 
of articles that may be kept on hand 
for use at dull times. Here are a few 
suggestions: 


Historical Features 


Extra-curricular activities of ten, 
twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years 
ago may provide a single article or a 
group of several articles. If space al- 
lows, separate articles could be written 
on early debating, early dramatics, 
early spelling bees and school parties. 

Growth in the school curriculum 
from the days when instruction was 
limited to English, languages, mathe- 
matics, science, and history through 
the inclusion of shopcrafts, and com- 
mercial subjects in the curriculum 
might provide a good feature. 

An historical story about the school 
building, previous school buildings, ad- 
ditions to the building, etc., might be 
a good story. 

Material for historical features are 
found in back files of the paper, old 
yearbooks, and histories of the local 
community, and may be obtained from 
older teachers and alumni. 


Opinions 


What students and teachers think 
about styles, preparation for college 
and business, and subjects of general 
conversation among the student body 
sometimes offer a chance for a good 
interviewing reporter. Care should be 
taken in selecting subjects of interest 
or subjects that will promote the well- 
being and best interests of the school. 


Personalities 


Other persons always interest read- 
ers. Interviews with students and alum- 
ni who have done unusual things, 
accounts of alumni who have achieved 
unusual success, etc., are good fields 
for this kind of feature. An article 
that is closely akin to the historical 
feature could be written by taking a 
list of class presidents, editors and oth- 
er school leaders during a ten or 
twenty-year period, and finding out 


what has become of those persons since 
their graduation, what kind of jobs 
they have and what they have done 
in community leadership. 


News of Regional 


Press Associations 


Pennsylvania S. P. A. 
HE Pennsylvania School Press As- 


sociation held its annual meeting 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia on December 27 and 28, 
with Miss Jessie Gray, president of the 
National Education, and Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia schools, delivering the opening 
addresses to the several hundred dele- 
gates in attendance. 

The clinics, discussions and ad- 
dresses covered all of the aspects of 
the school newspaper and magazine. 
Prominent speakers were Thomas S. 
Gates, president, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Jerry Doyle, cartoonist, The 
Philadelphia Record; Charles F. Trox- 
ell, publication adviser, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia; Gertrude 
L. Turner, Lambert Greenawalt, Doro- 


thy Cathell, and Peter C. Rhodes. 
"°F 


Certral Jersey S. P. A. 
Two hundred fifty delegates repre- 


senting nineteen schools were pres- 
ent at the fall meeting of the Central 
Jersey Scholastic Press Association, 
held at Princeton on November 2. 
Newspaper, magazine and_ business 
clinics were held in the afternoon and 
there was a supper dance at night. 
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Connecticut S. P. A. 
Miss DOROTHY L. SHAPLEIGH 


was elected president of the Con- 
necticut Scholastic Press Association at 
a meeting held November 25 at New 
Haven. This organization was founded 
only last fall and they have already 
made plans for a convention to be 
held in February. 

Other officers chosen are: vice-presi- 
dent, M. L. Howe, head of the history 
department and publication adviser at 
New Haven High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Vinsen Gorman, head 
of the English department and _ publi- 
cation adviser at Stratford High 
School. 


Three 





Interviews To Enliven Your Newspaper 


They Are Easily Obtained Yet Seldom Used—But “The Marshallite”, John Marshall Junior High School, Pasadena, 





California, Shows the Way 
By MISS BESS TYE, Faculty Adviser 





Staff of “The Marshallite”’, of John Marshall Junior High School 


interesting interviews.” This re- 

mark greeted the eyes of staff 
members of “The Marshallite,” weekly 
school paper of the John Marshall 
Junior High School, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, when they received their 1933 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
score card. 

To these student reporters, this no- 
tation bore as much importance as did 
the fact that they had won a commend- 
able place in the same contest, for 
Marshallite staff members have always 
taken a special interest in getting and 
writing the interview. 

This interest has been encouraged 
by the fact that Pasadena is a city to 
which celebrities in every walk of life 
sooner or later come. Scarcely a day 
goes by that our city papers do not 
herald the presence of a renowned 
guest. These guests always seem to 
have time for the student reporter, if 
the right approach is made. 


ea on your 


Going back through the files of our 
school paper, various interviews have 
been selected for reprinting in “The 
School Press Review” to show the re- 
sults of the particular writing activity 
that has brought thrills to many Mar- 
shall students who have made use of 
their opportunities “to 
with the great.” 


yo =27 


brush elbows 


“The Supreme Adventurer” 
“To have no sense of humor, is the 
worst possible disadvantage a man can 
have,” states Ellery Walter, world fa- 
mous traveller and adventurer. (Ellery 
Walter has traveled 140,000 miles on 
one leg, he should know!) 


Four 


“The most interesting person I met 
during my travels was Von Hinden- 
burg, president of Germany,” contin- 
ued Mr. Walter. 

“My most harrowing experience, I 
believe, was when I was hog-tied, and 
thrown in an Alaskan river at the end 
of a rope. I was dragged out of the 
river unconscious, and more dead than 
alive. The boys were afraid and worked 
over me for quite awhile before I came 
to. I was lucky to come out of this 
experience alive,’ said the gentleman 
adventurer. 

“My favorite country outside of the 
United States is Australia.” 

Mr. Walter’s opinion of junior high 
school girls using cosmetics is as fol- 
lows: “I think it’s silly for young girls 
to use cosmetics; in fact, I think it is 
silly for anybody to use cosmetics to 
an extreme.” 

Mr. Walter on being asked by the 
reporter what he thought of closed 
campus answered, “I think it is a splen- 
did idea.” 

“What's my favorite vegetable?” 

“Well, anything but and 
parsnips, but I guess you can put down 
tomatoes. 

“My favorite book is Santa Anna’s 
‘Essays’ and my favorite author is Earl 


squash 


Derr Biggers. He lives in Pasadena, is 
the creator of Charlie Chan and the 


writer of the Charlie Chan stories,” 
said Mr. Walter. 

He concluded, “I think John Mar- 
shall is a wonderful junior high school, 
and I want to thank you for the won- 
derful reception you gave me today, 
and I wish to say I appreciate it very 
much.” 

This interview was delivered by FIl- 


lery Walter while sitting in a chair on 
the platform surrounded by a group of 
ardent admirers. A large group of 
enthusiastic admirers clamored for an 
autograph but Mr. Walter said, “If I 
gave one of you my autograph I would 
be here all night signing autographs.” 

Ellery Walter delivered his lecture 
while sitting nonchalantly on the corner 
of a table. His gestures convulsed the 
audience at times. Mr. Walter won the 
hearts of all. No speaker at John 
Marshall has ever been accorded as 
warm a welcome as Ellery Walter. We 
trust it will be our privilege to have 
Mr. Walter as our guest and speaker 
at some future time. 
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Famous Musician Is Interviewed 


“Ah! Hem!” (Clearing throat more 
vigorously) “Ah! Hem-m-m-m!” | 
wondered if he would never turn 
around. Now, once more. Ready? 
“Ah-h-h—” And just then “he” turned 
around. 

“Excuse me, Dr. Rodzinski,” were the 
first words that came to my flustered 
brain, “May I have an interview with 
you for our school paper?” 

He immediately put me at ease with 


(Continued on page 16) 


Entrance of John Marshall Junior 
High School 
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For Variety in Makeup 


ever get into the rut of monoton- 

ous appearance issue after issue? 
Are you ever at a loss as to the best 
way to display a number of good stor- 
ies on a page? 

It may be that a specimen book of 
typical layouts may be the answer te 
the problem. 

A book of this nature may easily be 
made by an interested staff member 
who is willing to take a little time and 
who has a good sense of makeup and 
news values. 

Almost every school newspaper has 
a good list of exchanges that will fur 
nish ample material. 

Obtain a number of blank sheets on 
each of which a scale model of your 
page can be laid off in ink, with col- 
umns indicated. 

Then go through your previous is- 
sues and select those that have the 
best physical appearance and copy the 
details of arrangement on your scale 
model, indicating story lengths and the 
various features that make the layout 
a good one, such as double column 
arrangements, boxes, short items, illus- 
trations, and pleasing headline sched 
ule combinations. 

If your own issues do not furnish 
the material you want, examine other 


tp the makeup of your pages 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


papers that have the same number of 
columns as your own sheet, and adapt 
what you find there to your own re- 
quirements. 


W ITHOUT too much trouble you 

will soon have a book of consid- 
erable size that will save you much 
time in planning any individual issue. 
If the models are made on loose leaves 
and each page prominently numbered, 
you will be able to get a sufficient 
variety of makeups to take care of al- 
most any situation that may arise. As 
new discoveries are made, additional 
sheets can be added and saved for fu- 
ture use. 


For instance, suppose you have a 
five-column paper. The easiest arrange- 
ment for the top consists of Number 
One heads (or whatever is your desig- 
nation for top-of-the-page headlines) 
in columns one, three, and five, of 
course, with cuts, boxes, or short items 
in columns two and four. 


However, if that arrangement is fol- 
lowed in too many successive issues, 
the thing becomes stereotyped and 
lacking in interest. Sometimes you will 
have a “super” story that is worth a 
two-column spread over the top of col- 
umns four and five. Investigation will 
show that there are several ways of 


Instructions to &ditorial 


HESE instructions were prepared 

for the benefit of the editorial 

writers. Rather than have staff 
members write editorials “in the dark” 
and find them rejected for one reason 
or another, I thought it well to offer 
certain pointers that might aid in the 
work, 

1. The title of the editorial should 
be interesting. It is very often the 
“drawing card.” Many books are sold 
monthly and many more movies are 
seen weekly because of their titles. 

2. The editorial should be inviting. 
No student invites the attention of his 
fellows when he attempts to appear too 
“high-browish”. The same applies to 
editorials. 

3. While the editorial should not 
be too “high-browish,” it should at the 
Same time endeavor to elevate the level 
of the reader. Allow the educational 
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By I. DAVID SATLOW, 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


value of the editorial to make its ap- 
pearance every now and then. 

4. Preach only one thing at a time. 
No student newspaper should have 
more than one “preachy” editorial in 
any issue. All ammunition should be 
concentrated upon one thing at a time, 
for concentration offers much better 
results than diversity. 


5. Don’t be “kicking” all the time. 
After a while, the reader begins to 
question the sincerity of the individual 
who keeps on finding fault. Save some 
of the thunder for other occasions. 

6. Praise once in a while; do not 
always condemn. There are many ac- 
tivities going on under our very eyes, 
if we but look. Why not commend a 
worthwhile activity? Praise brings to 
the fore the good, and encourages oth- 
ers to act likewise. 

7. The point should be quite obvi- 


handling the other columns. Making 
a record of your findings by means of 
your scale models will not only solve 
the problem immediately at hand, but 
will come in handy for future refer- 
ence. 

Perhaps you have only two good, 
really top-of-the-page stories, but sev- 
eral good secondary stories. Here 
again the scale model book will be 
of value in furnishing suggestions. 


S this book is passed on from staff 

to staff in succeeding years, each 
new makeup editor has immediately 
available the best work of his prede- 
cessors, and in time will have a book 
that will take care of almost every 
conceivable combination of news val- 
ues and layouts that will display stories 
properly. 

Without half trying, the makeup edi- 
tor of one seven-column paper found 
twenty-five radically different layouts, 
many parts of which can be varied 
without difficulty to produce many 
more possibilities. 

Keeping a record of fundamental 
processes and discoveries makes the 
work much easier for the present staff, 
makes it easier to train new staff mem- 
bers and releases valuable time from 
routine matters. 


“Qriters 


ous. With due respect to the efforts 
of the writer, an editorial will not be 
read more than once. If the thought 
cannot be deduced the first time, the 
reader will pass on, and what is more, 
he may discontinue reading similar 
articles. 

8. Don’t permit your train of 
thought to have too many detours. 

9. “Brevity is the soul of wit.” The 
truly learned do not speak too much; 
lengthy messages usually are not read. 
An editorial, therefore, should be brief. 
Only once in a very long while should 
there appear a lengthy editorial. The 
very size—an unusual thing—would 
then suggest its unusual importance. 

10. The rule concerning lengthy 
paragraphs in news stories applies 
equally well to editorials. Lengthy 
paragraphs are not attractive. Regard- 


(Continued on page 16) 





A Newspaper Man’s Opinion of 
School Press Work 


HE first question I put to a new 

pupil is “Why are you studying 

journalism?” The pupil will reply 
in one of two ways. He will say “be- 
cause I like to write” or “because I 
think I can write.” 

Give me, at all times, the child who 
“likes” to write. I will have no trouble 
with him. With the child who “thinks” 
he can write, trouble is a foregone con- 
clusion. When questioning the latter 
child further, I invariably find he 
thinks he can write because his high 
school teacher said he could. 

But I prefer to teach grammar school 
graduates in preference to graduates of 
high schools. Certainly, four years of 
high school has expanded the pupil— 
expanded him generally, but he has 
gotten somewhat away from funda- 
mentals. My experience has taught me 
that a child just out of grammar school 
knows why he does a few things, while 
while the child just out of high school 
knows only that he does a lot of things. 
If I pick up the former child where he 
left off at school, teaching is not diffi- 
cult. With the latter child there is 
much to undo. This child invariably 
cannot say “the king is dead” without 
writing an essay about it. 


] AM presuming you would like to 

know what I think would be the 
pertinent things to teach to equip the 
pupil at high school to get out the 
school paper and at the same time 
equip him for further study of journal- 
ism after he quits high school. Follow- 
ing are some of the things I would 
advocate: 

Beware of too much theory. Theory 
will only teach the child how things 
are done without making it possible 
for him to apply them. Make the 
course a practical one. The child 
should not be commended for being 
able to say that “God is an infinite 
spirit.” He should be taught what a 
spirit is and the meaning of the word 
“infinite.” 

Give your children definite assign- 
ments to cover, but keep them away 
from writing for some time. When 
their assignments are covered, get them 
to tell you what happened. In this 
way they will learn to stress the im- 
portant factors. They will not begin 
by saying “Once upon a time,” but 
immediately will respond with “Two 


Six 


By RAYMOND NELSON 
The Philadelphia “Inquirer” 


persons were killed” or “A meeting 
was held.” This will teach them to 
write “leads.” Stress “leads” before 
you go further. 

In presenting leads, make the pupils 
understand that the news value is de- 
termined by the person or event. If 
ten unknown men are killed, these men 
are just “ten men.” If Lindbergh is 
killed, Lindbergh is Lindbergh, not- 
withstanding. Nothing can happen to 
Lindbergh that will be a bigger news 
factor than Lindbergh himself. 

After the lead is understood, get 
your pupils to relate the body of the 
story in chronological detail. See to 
it that their stories answer the queries 
What, Who, When, Where and Why. 

When these things are digested ler 
them begin writing. 

As the school press is purely a train- 
ing group, pupils practice headline 
writing under faculty supervision. 


S for acquiring writing style, there 

“are many factors to consider. 
Schools would aid their pupils greatly 
by discarding some useless course and 
putting etymology back into the curri- 
culum. 

Most persons think of any one thing 
only in terms of one word. Give your 
pupils synonym tests daily. Pick the 
words at random. Ask for two or more 
synonyms for each word. Make them 
respond rapidly. This will create rapid 
thinking and better writing. 

Get your pupils to write descriptions 
Let them describe the schoolroom, oth- 
er pupils, anything—but make them 
present real pictures in the fewest pos 
sible words. 

Do not encourage fancy writing 
Encourage strong writing by teaching 
pupils to write short pithy sentences. 
Encourage the discarding of every 
word not essential. 


Give your pupils clippings from 
newspapers and get them to re-write 
them—over and over again. Never 
permit beginners to editorialize. It is 
the personal opinion element that is 


difficult for the beginner to discard. 


Do not let your pupils get away from 
the fundamentals of plain grammar, 
plain English, plain composition. 


Seek to have the pupil develop a 
sense of humor without permitting him 
to become “fresh.” This may be ac- 
complished through the medium of the 


“Column.” 

Tell your pupils they must be quick 
thinkers, fast writers, develop initiative 
and acquire an individual style if they 
are considering journalism seriously. 

Above all, teach your pupils that 
journalism, in the last analysis, simply 
is having something to say and know- 
ing how to say it—never forgetting 
that THERE MUST BE SOME. 
THING TO SAY BEFORE YOU 
CAN SAY IT. 


“ohe Editor Writes 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
winning or losing, they are more alert, 
more active, more vivid and they as- 
sume a wholesome richness of life. The 
torpidity usually accompanying com- 
placent self-sufficiency is scarcely pal- 
atable to any but the person concerned. 

In announcing our Tenth Anniver- 
sary Contest we are not unaware of the 
tendency in many quarters to look 
askance at such events for school pub- 
lications. Despite some opinions to the 
contrary we are thoroughly convinced 
by the experiences that enabled us to 
make this our Tenth Anniversary year 
that the day of contests in this field is 
not over and that the time has not yet 
arrived when papers will maintain their 
high standing and adhere to the basic 
principles controlling their destiny 
without their continuance. The only 
weak spot in the whole contest fabric 
is the inability of some to accept the 
results on their face value. But human 
nature is one thing for which we can- 
not be held accountable. 

We believe beyond all measure of a 
doubt that contests have enabled the 
school press of this country to become 
what it is today and we believe also 
that the standards that we have estab- 
lished as an Association have done 
much to strengthen their position as a 
phase in the educational development 
of many of the boys and girls and the 
young men and women of today. For 
these reasons we look with confidence 
to the continuance of these contests 
until the arrival of that Utopia in the 
“world of the school publications” will 
enable us to retire from our present 
stand. In full confidence we believe 
that there are still many contests be- 
fore us. 


The School Press Review 





How We Defeated Hard Times 


By DALE CARTER and ELEANOR MITCHELL 
Staff Members of “The Chatterbox”, George Washington High School, Danville, Va. 


Arietta Tate, left, circulation manager “The Chatterbox”, and 


Dale Carter, the advertising manager 


O put it simply, “The Chatterbox,” 

weekly newspaper of George 

Washington High School, Dan- 
ville, Virginia, was financially “up 
against it” last fall when preparations 
were being made to publish the first 
issue of the paper. That “big bad 
wolf,” old man depression, had every- 
one scared. Pupils and merchants alike 
were reluctant to come to our support. 
But with the aid of an active and 
exceptionally enthusiastic journalism 
class, a capable editorial board and the 
unfailing wisdom of the faculty ad- 
viser, Mrs. Nora Payne Hill, an un. 
usual and highly successful subscrip- 
tion and advertising campaign was 
launched. 

Based on the chance remark of an 
assembly speaker, the idea of the Green 
Duck was born. In collaboration with 
Mr. Roosevelt, we set up a Green Duck 
Code and took as our emblem of good 
faith the jauntiest, perkiest, most con- 
fident, hope inspiring green duck that 
ever graced the pages of any high 


school publication. 


HE code reads as follows: As a 

loyal supporter of the Green Duck 
Code, I hereby promise to fulfill the 
following requirements: 

1. I will pay my “Chatterbox” sub- 
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scription in full by the end of the sec- 
ond six weeks. 

2. If possible I will buy from “The 
Chatterbox” advertisers, who sell un- 
der the sign of the Green Duck. 

3. I will support to the best of my 
ability any activity or campaign which 
“The Chatterbox” may sponsor. 

4. I will do my best to influence 
non-subscribers to take “The Chatter- 
box.” 


BACH pupil signing this code re- 


ceived a small white button with the 
figure of our dauntless duck emblaz- 
oned upon it. The rapidity with which 
the idea caught hold was amazing. 
Students fairly mobbed the Press Room 
to become the proud possessors of 
these precious buttons. The by word 
of the school became, ‘“Where’s your 
Green Duck?” From the eight hun- 
dred and eight pupils who comprise 
the total enrollment of George Wash- 
ington High School, five hundred 
twenty subscribed to the paper. Ten 
home rooms signed up one hundred 
percent receiving as a reward the cov- 
eted poster, picturing a large Green 
Duck proudly proclaiming, “We are 
one hundred percent for ‘The Chatter- 
box’.” 


In addition to the school pledges, 


rival teams succeeded in obtaining 
eighty-five outside subscriptions, which 
brought the total monetary value of the 
subscriptions to over four hundred 
fifty dollars. The circulation staff, 
headed by Arietta Tate, is proud to 
announce that the percentage of sub- 
scribers is greater than ever before in 


the history of “The Chatterbox.” 


OWEVER important the co-opera- 

tion of the school, the support of 
local merchants was still more impera- 
tive. Therefore the advertising staff 
determined to do as well as the circula- 
tion board. While not in opposition 
to the paper, many of the former ad- 
vertisers felt that conditions necessi- 
tated either taking smaller ads or not 
advertising at all. But our unrivaled 
Green Duck soon changed matters. 
For, as is previously mentioned, the 
code stated that all subscribers to the 
paper should support “Chatterbox” ad- 
vertisers whenever possible. Merch- 
ants, realizing the importance of high 
school trade and immensely pleased 
with the novelty of the idea, were more 
than willing to give their support. In 
recognition of their help, all advertis- 
ers were presented with Green Duck 
posters informing the world that here 
was a supporter of “The Chatterbox!” 
In many windows our saucy fowl made 
eyes at the dignified blue eagle, much 
to the delight of high school students 
whose pride and joy was this gay little 


bird. 


O illustrate the intense interest dis- 

played by G. W. H. S. students, we 
wish to state that the following story 
is authentic. Two very earnest young 
freshmen decided to take time out to 
refresh themselves with an ice cream 
cone. They entered a down town drug 
store and placed their order. Sudden- 
ly one of them clutched the other and 
in a sibilant whisper asked, “Do you 
see a Green Duck?” “No,” replied the 
other, horrified. With mutual accord 
two four-foot nine-inch figures drew 
themselves up to their full height and 
in one voice denounced a_ probably 
very surprised drug store clerk, “You 
have no Green Duck!”—and walked 
out to carry their business elsewhere. 
Its spirit like that which makes a paper 
a success. 

Enthusiasm revealed among _ staff 
members and subscribers will probably 
make the ideal of a six-page paper pos- 
sible for next term. 


Seven 








NE of the units of the school 

activities program known from 

coast to coast is the school press. 
Curiously enough, this is primarily a 
child of American education, the num- 
ber of school publications outside of 
the United States being relatively 
small. That this unit of activity is now 
on the firing line is obvious. Everyday 
one hears of a school magazine discon- 
tinued by one administrative edict, of 
a school news sheet put out of exist- 
ence by another. Some time ago, in 
a city in Central New York, ten pub- 
lications were killed by one summary 
decree. The school publication must 
justify itself or die. 

If then, the school publication is to 
afford evidence as to the ultimate 
meaning of an activities program, one 
must analyze it in detail. 


HAT types are found to be issued 
by the scholastic press? 

The newspaper, the magazine, the 
annual, the news magazine, the literary 
supplement, the news supplement, the 
column or page in the local newspaper, 
the anthology and the handbook. 

The traditional annual with its slav- 
ish adherence to styles set by college 
fads and fancies is slowly yielding to 
an annual which is not a collection of 
statistics set off by pretty pictures of 
seniors and their surroundings, usually 
taken by commercial photographers, 
enhanced by division pages, decorated 
with the color designs of a national en- 
gtaving syndicate, enclosed in expens- 
ive covers, themselves commercially de- 
signed. The new yearbook is an issue 
of the school magazine. It represents 
the school as a whole, with the proper 
proportion of space given to the domi- 
nant senior class. It is put together in 
such a way that it represents the liter- 
ary outgrowth of four years of high 
school stimulation. 

The news magazine is beginning to 
appear a desirable substitute for that 
impossible hybrid, the monthly news- 
paper. 

The literary supplement is an addi- 
tion to the newspaper. The news sup- 
plement is either an insert in a maga- 
zine or a periodically issued flyer, put 
out by the staff of the magazine. 

The anthology, which may contain 
either newspaper or magazine material 
or a combination of both, is usually 
the product of the English classes al- 
though it may be edited by the staff. 


‘THE present practices in connection 

with these types of publications and 
their publishers are widely varied. One 
can present but a kaleidoscopic panor- 
ama. 

The tiny tots are fast learning to 
put together fascinating news items 
about the first robin and Joseph’s new 


Eight 





The Position of th 


Supervision? Some publi- 
cations are not supervised. 
In other cases, the principal 
plans the production and 
copy edits the result. The 
faculty adviser who studies 
this problem from year to 
year and trains his staff ac- 
cordingly will arrive at the 
point where his prerogative of 
supervision and_ censorship 
will atrophy from disuse. 
Delegated authority to that 
person or persons in whom 
the principal has confidence 
is the solution of the admin- 
istrator’s problem. 





kittens. The junior high school boys 
and girls, in Pennsylvania, at least, are 
outdoing senior high school groups in 
enthusiasm and energy and, many 
times, in achievement. The fact re- 
mains that by far the largest number of 
school publications are produced by 
the senior high school group. 


Teachers’ colleges for the most part, 
do not issue school publications. When 
they do, the result is, as a rule, far 
below that accomplished by the sec- 
ondary school group. Yet many of 
their students will be faculty advisers 
of publications. Is the teachers’ col- 
lege skeptical of the value of the schol- 
astic press? Or is the teachers’ college 
wedded to the subject-centered pro- 
gram rather than the child-centered 
one? 


OW is the faculty sponsor of the 

school publication chosen? The 
faculty sponsor of a student publica- 
tion is selected by the trial-and-error 
method. He is usually either the last 
teacher in, the teacher who has no 
knowledge of athletics, the  best- 
natured teacher on the faculty, the 
Yes-man or what have you? In gen- 
eral, he is that member of the faculty 
who can be induced, bribed, coaxed, 
persuaded or threatened to accept the 
responsibility. He is among the hard- 
working section. He that works hard 
will work still harder. 


Be it said to the credit of the faculty 
sponsor that, no matter what forces 
may have thrust the office upon him, he 
usually grows up to it and puts it across 
in a masterly fashion. Something in 





By GERTRUDfL 
Adviser, “The Abington,” Abin Mm 


the nature of the job trains him. 

Invitations issued by the principal 
and various members of the faculty, 
especially of the English and commer- 
cial departments, objective and apti- 
tude tests, personality and activities 
ratings, appointments by principal, by 
faculty, or by faculty sponsors, elections 
by students, elections by the senior 
staff, competitive try-outs—these are 
the methods used in selecting the staffs 
of school publications. 


HE contents of school publications 

run from village gossip to well- 
constructed news stories of genuine 
news value; from the scandal sheet to 
the sophisticated utterances of the in- 
telligensia; from infantile rhymes about 
Santa and staggered verse about night 
clubs to genuine emotion clothed in the 
language of real poetry; from syndi- 
cated sermons on school spirit and 
hunks of undigested information about 
the Wars of the Roses or the Peace of 
Versailles, to the creative research, ex- 
periences and imaginings of adoles- 
cents stimulated to flowering by the 
guidance of a wise faculty sponsor. 


How is the publication financed? 

By subscriptions plus advertising; 
by the raising of money through such 
projects as candy-sales, moving-picture 
benefits, dramatic and musical perform- 
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a code of ethics for the school press. 
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The school publication is for the studs o 


The loser of a contest award is the wier, 





It is not in the best of taste for the waner 
groups to advertise as the best of his kin} and 


John Wanamaker, Calvin Coolidge, 
peare are not students in American high sqools, 
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Sarcasm and slurs against students of ite 


To be a good loser is still desirable. 


Whether it hails from Geneva ot Jait,s 


A. member of a publication staff influgnces 
He who cannot control his own conduct Cano 


or by precept. 
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IDE L. TURNER 
bingn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ances, etc.; subsidies from the pupils, 
by subsidies from the board of educa- 
tion, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
etc. 


One might say here that, according 
to a recent survey, the average high 
school student directs the spending of 
at least three hundred dollars per year. 
Hence school advertising is not the 
charity it is sometimes supposed to be. 


NE phenomeon marking the rapid 

rise of the school press is the 
springing up of local, state or regional 
and national press associations, meet- 
ing in conferences and conventions to 
exchange experiences, to answer each 
other’s questions, and to receive inspir- 
ation from outstanding figures in the 
literary and journalistic world. 

To be one of a group of twelve hun- 
dred student editors and faculty ad- 
visers gathered in New York in the 
week of the Bank Holiday, to watch 
eager boys and girls worrying answers 
to editorial and business problems out 
of other students, faculty advisers and 
celebrities, with as much zest as they 
worried Greenwich Village and the 
Empire State Building out of the map 
of New York, was a privilege of at- 
tendance upon a Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association convention. 

The holding of contests for school 





rs amfstaffs will have to co-operate in working out 


SS. 


) | suggest a few sections? 


stud@s, of the students, by the students. 


he wiiner, 


he winer of a place in one of a number of contest 
s kinf and the only one of his kind in the world. 


ge, 


: _— John Milton and William Shakes- 
g CBOOIS, 


} or tre student-bodies are always bad form. 


ole. 


ot Jabee, syndicated material is syndicated material. 


infli@ues the traditions and ideals of the school. 
ict CBO hope to guide others either by example 
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Who participates in the 
writing and editing and pub- 
lishing of a student publica- 
tion? In too many cases, only 
the staff. Sometimes, the 
staff and its particular friends. 
The latest, and one feels the 
best practice in this respect, is 
the adoption of devices and 
the planning of programs to 
bring into the activity as many 
students as possible. 





publications is rapidly spreading, par- 
ticularly along the Eastern Seaboard 
and in the Middle West. These con- 
tests are held by commercial concerns, 
by colleges and universities, by state, 
regional and national press associa- 
tions. The judging is done by paid 
judges entirely outside the field, by 
college and university instructors in 
journalism, by college and university 
students of journalism, and by college, 
university and high school workers in 
the field of the school press. 


Is the school press curricular or ex- 

tra-curricular? With a large number 
of publications, the activity is carried 
on out of school hours. It may carry 
with it recognition by ring, pin or cer- 
tificate of merit. It will afford no schol- 
astic credit. 


In another large group of school 
publications, this staff is given some 
school time and some extra privileges. 
Its faculty sponsors may conduct “boot- 
leg” courses in journalism or creative 
writing. It carries no scholastic credit. 

Nevertheless, this activity is begin- 
ning to curricularize itself. Courses in 
journalism and in creative writing are 
carrying with them major English 
credit. Students may substitute these 
for traditional English courses or carry 
them as additions. 

Indiana has just published a state 
course in journalism. Ohio has one in 
the making. New York is constructing 
a course in journalism to begin with 
the eighth grade. In Pennsylvania a 
committee to write a state course in 
journalism has been appointed to write 
a semester unit of journalism to func- 
tion in the eleventh year. 


Such are common practices of pres- 
ent-day school publications and their 
sponsors. 


HAT are the felt needs of the 
school press as a unit of the activ- 
ity program in the secondary schools? 
Possibly first come the harmonizing 
of present practices and the develop- 
ment of higher standards. The scandal 
sheet, the stereotyped record of what 
is already known, the confession-type 
magazine, the commercially built an- 
nual, the monopoly-product must go. 
They must be replaced by types of pub- 
lications designed to fit the schools by 
which they are produced, run to serve 
every interest in the school to put the 
policies, the achievements, the ideals, 
the traditions of the school before ev- 
ery child in the school and every par- 
ent of the school; open to every pupil 
of the school who evinces enduring in- 
terest in publications. The chief ac- 
complishment of press association con- 
tests and conventions is the sifting of 
practices and the promotion of selec- 
tive groups of standards. 

It is well, from time to time, to ex- 
amine the practices of one’s own publi- 
cations. If they are based upon funda- 
mental educational principles, they will 
survive. 


ANY of the misunderstandings 

which have arisen in connection 
with the school press have grown out 
of its supposedly vocational nature. 

The object of the school publications 
of the classes in journalism or creative 
writing, of the gathering and dissem- 
ination of school news, is not to train 
students as journalists, authors, artists, 
writers of advertising copy, etc. Those 
are desirable by-products. They are 
not the desired product. Nor is crea- 
tive composition or journalistic com- 
position for the few only. That is a 
purely commercialistic evaluation. 

It is the problem of the administra- 
tor to arrange for his pupils’ life situa- 
tions which give them the social ex- 
perience of gathering, evaluating, ver- 
ifying and disseminating information, 
and life situations which lead boys and 
girls to estimate as of importance, ex- 
periences which have: been valued and 
enjoyed merely for their own sake. No 
activity is more prolific in such life sit- 
uations than is the school press. 


The scholastic press must recognize 
this. It must also recognize something 
that it has hitherto ignored. John may 
be a thinker. He may not, as yet, have 
learned to express that thought. He is 
not alone in this respect. I might name 
a leading American exponent of the 
philosophy of education whose books 
are almost unreadable because he can- 
not write English. 


Jane hasn’t been sufficiently interest- 
ed in school to pay much attention to 
her lessons. She is failing. 

John is eager to cut his wisdom teeth 


(Continued on page 16) 


contact with him. 


EDIT ORIALS— 


A fine, literary example of a tribute 
paid to one loved by all who come in 
Treatment is force- 


ful and literary but is not florid. 


Congratulations, Mr. Lange 
You’re 70 Years Young 


To Mr. Lange, our Principal. We of 
the Cogwheel Staff, can think of no 
greater pleasure, nor anything more fit- 
ting, than the dedication of this last 
issue of the Cogwheel to you, as we join 
Mechanics in congratulating you on 
your 70th birthday, on June 2, and 
wish you al! the health, long life, and 
happiness in the world. 

In our endeavors to present a suit- 
able publication to the students of Me- 
chanics, we have found you an ardent 
advocate of clean, wholesome jour- 
nalistic policies, and heartily appreciate 
the things you have done to further 
our interests. 

And we feel that we are expressing 
the opinion of every student and 
teacher at Mechanics, when we say that 
no man could possibly take more of an 
interest in the activities of the school’s 
clubs and organizations, nor show a 
more fatherly concern for the health 
and welfare of the students. 

Again we say congratulations, a pleas- 


ant vacation and many happy returns 
of the day. 


Fee Ae. 


paper. This is a plea, which will con- 
tinue until all student complaints stop, 
and new names are mentioned. Re- 
member, unknowns, you've been un- 
known long enough; hand in any in- 
teresting news and you Shall enjoy your 


obscurity no longer. 
% q q 


The writer uses a famous quotation 
of a national character and fits it to a 
school problem. A tribute to our 
president used to emphasize a lesson 
to impatient people. 


Keep Your Shirt On 


There was a certain prominent man 
much irritated over the slow progress 
of President Roosevelt’s N. R. A. pro- 
gram. Said he, “I shall do something 
about it.” In fact, he stated that he 
would go to the president, personally, 
and give Franklin D. a piece of his 
Well, he did. And 
when he was through presenting his 
absurd tirade, the President, with his 


impatient mind. 


famed, winning smile, looked up and 
said, ‘Jerry, keep your shirt on.” 

If more of us students would learn 
to take some of our daily aggravating 
experiences in a more peaceful mood, 
taking for granted that the displeasing 
remarks which come our way are mere- 
ly the result of uncontrolled temper 
and defective home-training in our ag- 


gressor, we could continue on our state 


tain what they consider a fair price for 
it; and, following a natural line of 
thought, it seems very possible that 
state legislatures may back the farmer 
in the near future by giving him per- 
mission legally to hold back his grain 
as he sees fit. In a case like this, the 
Supreme Court might be called upon to 
decide the constitutionality of such 
state-made legislation; for a state is for- 
bidden in the Constitution to interfere 
with inter-state commerce. If the United 
States Supreme Court should, and _ it 
probably would, find such laws as these 
unconstitutional, real trouble would 


arise. 


Farmers have always been a serious 
group to deal with. The Agrarian 
trouble in ancient Rome led to one of 
the worst civil wars in history, and a 
decision of a Supreme Court now 
would not be sufficient to keep them 
from their purpose. Here is where 
the question comes up. How, in such 
an instance as this, would the Supreme 
Court enforce its decision? In our 
“masterpiece’’ constitution there is no 
stipulation as to the means by which a 
Supreme Court decision may be en- 
forced. In the event that grave trouble 
would break out, would the President 
have to exercise his authority as com- 
Would 


the nation have to wait until an amend- 


mander-in-chief of the army? 


ment taking care of that point was 
passed? Would we have to consider 
the trouble as civil war and assume war- 
time responsibilities? These are ques- 


tions well worth considering. 


y Ff © 


of peacefulness, paying no attention to A good example of an obituary edi- 


torial. The author of this editorial 
knew and loved the boy he wrote about. 


the “dog that barks at our heels.” 


The greatest problem of a high 
school newspaper is very well reviewed. 
The solution is a bit preachy but very 
pointed. 


Put the good-will of the President 


into your daily routine and watch the Pee ” 
eae Smiling Joe” Passes 
morale of this old institution of learn- 


ing ascend. Those so fortunate to make the ac- 


A Plea 


“To all and sundry near and far, 


quaintance of Joe Waldner while he was 
lO a student here, mourn his passing this 


New students, in particular.” summer. 


A school angle on a civic problem. 
The writer asks a question and at the 
same time gives a warning. A good 
serious type editorial. wheel chair by becoming the most 
popular boy in the building and by 


There is a yearly complaint that only Joe Waldner overcame the handicap 


a certain clique of students get their of having to pass his school days in a 
names in the paper, while the rest of 
the unknowns go unmentioned. The 
unknowns do things that would really 
interest the rest of the student body. 


“Why,” they ask, 


tioned?” 


What If—? 
Many “if’s’” are discussed these days 


earning second place on the honor roll 


of his class. 


hes ae - Manne in civics, history, and economics classes; Wherever his wheel chair happened 


and the farm difficulty so prominent at to be in hall or class, a crowd of his 


Unknowns. this is why. You never the present time has suggested to us a friends gathered; laughing at his wit 


sll a chance bit of meme. Flow ace Ge situation which, if it should arise, seems and listening eagerly to his opinions. 


struggling reporters going to know that to have no solution. His cheery smile, his gentle nature, 


Eizrus Sifferas has given a slumber The general threat of the farmers and his deep understanding will linger 


seems to be one of keeping their pro- in the minds of his friends as the years 


party, if the lady doesn’t tell the strug- 
gling reporters about it? The reporters 
would practically embrace you, if you 
would give them that bit of news, but 
you don’t. So what? So you still go 
unmentioned. 


duce off the market until they can ob- pass. 


-That Show Originality of ‘Treatment 


Selected by the Staff of “The Cogwheel,” Mechanic Arts High School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The thing we want you to do is to 
tell the journalism department about 
your doings, and let it be put in the 
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Reducing Costs Without 
Lowering the Standards 


How the San Antonio High School Papers Joined Forces to Save Money 


By MARY ELIZABETH MILLER 
Adviser, “The Times”, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas 


(¢ Ty EDUCING?” is usually thought 
Re in conection with plump girls 
or overhead expenses, but in 
San Antonio high school journalism 
circles this year it means smaller papers 
issued less frequently. As girls who 
have reduced must make over their 
dresses or at least take up the seams, 
so “The Times” of Brackenridge, “The 
Declaration” of Jefferson, and “The 
Technician” of San Antonio Vocational 
and Technical School, have had to 
make adjustments. The Board of Edu- 
cation has assumed control of the pub- 
lications, making the size of the papers 
and the frequency of issue standard 
throughout the city. 


Brackenridge and Jefferson high 
schools formerly published seven-col- 
umn paper weekly. Tech issued a news- 
magazine twice monthly. Under the 
new regulation all three of the papers 
are five columns wide and fourteen 
inches long and are distributed bi- 
weekly. Since the printing is done 
during school hours at the Vocational 
School, the boys in the shop are unable 
to put out the larger papers and devote 
the proper amount of time to class 
work. It was necessary, therefore, for 
Brackenridge and Jefferson to reduce 
the size of their papers and to alternate 
weeks of publication. Work on “The 
Technician” is done in the meantime 
since this paper is issued bi-weekly with 
a Friday, instead of a Wednesday, date- 


line. 


A NYTHING printed in the school 

shop cannot be sold. For that reo- 
son the entire business system had to 
be reorganized. The papers are dis- 
tributed free to every student and 
teacher and no advertising is carried. 
The Board of Education is paying for 
the printing, paper and ink. Each pub- 
ication buys its cuts and pays its inci- 
dental expenses. 

To secure a fund for this purpose, 
each paper has devised its means. Jef- 
ferson clubs have donated money to 
clear a debt of $40 and to pay for the 
cuts used in the first three issues. Miss 
Ella Stone, “The Declaration” adviser, 
favors a-show or school entertainment 
as a method of paying for her paper. 
has set aside a_ reasonable 
amount of the general school fund for 
the use of “The Technician.” The 


Tech 
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school gave a Halloween dance for the 
benefit of the paper, the annual and 
the school band. It was so successful 
that Miss Edith Fox, the sponsor, is 
starting preparations for a big Christ- 
mas dance for the paper and some 
other organization. Since this is a vo- 
cational school, the lack of advertising 
is especially a handicap to those stu- 
dents wishing to gain employment 
through their business contacts. 


“The Times” at Brackenridge started 
the year with a balance of $70. In 
order not to break too deeply into this 
small reserve fund for emergencies, the 
staff has asked each student in school 
to contribute at least three cents to the 
support of “The Times.” Cuts for the 
year will cost about $50; transportation 
to and from the print shop $10; mail- 
ing of papers, $20 (since we have lost 
our second class mailing privileges 
with no subscribers) ; dues and fees for 
press associations and magazine sub- 
scriptions, $10. Within the two weeks 
$47.79 has been contributed by students 
in 41 of the 66 advisories. The mini- 
mum for each advisory was placed at 
75 cents. So far the greatest amount 
turned in by one group is $1.20. Four 
home rooms have given at least $1. If 
these gifts do not cover our expenses, 
we shall try some other plan later in 
the year. 


F course we could have taken the 

papers out of the school shop and 
had them printed commercially. But 
advertising was terribly difficult last 
year and it was a strain for a school 
paper to exist in San Antonio. This 
year we felt it would be even worse with 
increased prices for engraving and 
printing. We also were afraid that it 
would probably be harder for some 
merchants to advertise this year since 
they are having to increase their salary 
schedule and make other readjust- 
ments. By this new arrangment, our 
financial worries are greatly decreased. 


Many students in Brackenridge were 
keenly disappointed when they saw the 
change in their paper. The staff mem- 
bers regard the change very sensibly. 
Since it has to be, they are determined 
to make the paper so interesting that 
every line will be read and enjoyed. 
An example of their efforts to make the 
small paper appealing, the names of 


575 of the 1,850 students were men- 
tioned in the first three issues. 

We are trying to help all the students 
to realize that the small paper can be 
just as readable, just as good in qual- 
ity of writing, just as representative, 
and just as much service to the school 
in its “remodeled” dress. 


For Better Coverage 


By CARL G. MILLER 
Lewis and Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


OW accurately does your paper 

serve as a mirror of your school’s 

educational activity? Does it re- 
flect the work of all departments, or 
are certain departments, such as dram- 
tics, sports and music, furnishing 
more than their share of news and feat- 
ures? These are days when the school 
paper should work overtime to demon- 
strate to students, parents and taxpay- 
ers that its alma mater is truly an edu- 
cational institution, worthy of much 
more financial support than it probably 
is now receiving. How then can we do 
a complete job of reflecting? 

I doubt that there is a school paper 
in the country that presents what might 
be called a complete picture of its 
school. I know that our weekly, “The 
Lewis and Clark Journal,” can do bet- 
ter. I am inclined to think that most 
papers should show improvement in 
telling in an interesting way how stu- 
dents are being educated in history, 
science, English, and in other extremely 
solid subjects. 

If sports are so easily reflected, let 
us note why. Isn’t it because they have 
humerous competitions, the prepara- 
tions for which and the results of which 
make news? Everybody likes to read 
about competition, we learn in the jour- 
nalism book. Well, then, why not put 
some more competition into history, 
English and French? It seems to me 
that this is one answer to our problem. 


WITH such an idea in mind, “The 

Lewis and Clark Journal” last 
year instituted a monthly literary con- 
test to carry out the following vital ed- 
ucational and journalistic purposes: 
(1) to stimulate interest and improve- 
ment in English composition; (2) to 
provide interesting reading matter for 
the school paper; (3) to facilitate the 
selection of entries for local and nation- 
al contests; and (4) to illustrate to Spo- 
kane citizens the character of work 
done in the English department. 

Every month, with the exception of 
the first, a committee of three English 
teachers selects two best pieces of comp- 
osition, one for the freshman-sopho- 
more division and one for the junior- 
senior division. In our school the 

(Continued on page 15) 





I used to hate that house 
Because it hid a view 
Of meadows and a river mirror. 
But when I saw the apple tree 
Etch shadow patterns on a wall, 
And drop her ruddy apples by the door 
I felt ashamed. 
—tLucia Nunez, 35. 


7 7 7 
Fall Night 
A cold white square of moonlight on 
my floor, 
The sharp and unreal shadow of my 
bed. 
Through the open window a star, 
Aloof, but curious, would scrutinize 
My dreams. 
—Lucia Nunez, ’35. 


g y y 
A Wardroom in Mid-Afternoon 
A hazy thick blue smoke 
Is hanging over the room, 
The low chant of “Name, please 
street?” 

Is broken by shrill replies 
Or deep rumblings of men. 
And over all a deep suspense 
As the ballots slip 
Continuously one by one 
Into the box. 

—Barbara E. Mulvanity, ’ 


vy y y 
Jetsam 


and 


Silently 

In the muted night— 

Cold and darkness clinging to their 
clothes— 

Men lay sprawled in the gaping door- 
ways 

Shivering. 


Etched in the sands 
Of this endless shore 
Designs in fierce anguish 
Vary the pattern of the casual day. 
I mock—I laugh 
But add 
A figure to the gated plan. 
—Cleo St. Francois, ’33. 


Twelve 


Poetry 


From“The Tatler”, Nashua (N.H.) 
High Scie! 


Wings 
Where are my wings? 
My amber and crimson wings— 
Which bore me to the burning heart 
Of the sun? 
Where are my wings 
Which glinted down the shadows 
Of a new, strange world? 
Where are my wings 
Which softly, faintly, moving 
Bore me to your lips? 


I found my wings 
Little sad white wings 
Heavy with a cold, gray rain 
Too small, too tired, too hurt 
To lift my soul again. 
—Ruth Holt. 
y+ 
Fog 

The fog— 


Has pitched his tent upon the earth. 


Morosely he paces 

Up and down, 

White his cloak and sable beard 

Blow against the lamps 

And cling upon them 

Then he stops; he folds his arms 

And frowns upon the world. 
——Ruth E. 


yy 
Presumption 


Holt. 


See— 

The stars are near 

I reached out and drew one to my 
cheek 

Cool—soft pillow 

Making dewy light 

Around my head 

I drew the night 

Like a big warm cloak 


Around my chin 
And snuggled down 


The angels were amazed 

They stood around and wondered 
At a bold young mortal— 

With light around her head 
And the night 


Drawn up around her chin. 


—Ruth Holt. 


, ww 
So many tears tonight 


My friend 

What strange regrets 
They bring 

From yesterday 
Half-opened graves. 


So many loves 
O bloom so sweet 
So many deaths! 
Yet still 
So many tears 
I know will come again. 
Cleo St. Francois, *33. 


7 y y 
Books 

And she came to me and said, 
“You own so many books ; 
My dear it is not as you say— 
T own no books 
No one owns books 
And those who say they do but lie. 
It is by chance only 
That my hand with ease 
Can reach out and touch these many 

books 
And mark! But reach and touch! 
Can reach and touch as one 
Reaching down can touch the sea 
Yet never hold within his hand 
The sea’s beauty nor her mystery. 
A Book is a dream 
Riding on a silent wind 
And only those who dare 
The tearful travail of barren heights 
Will feel this silent wind blow 
Softly on their brow. 
Cleo St. Francois, *33. 
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UGLY--A Short § tory 


By DOROTHY FITZGERALD 


Staff Member of “The Highwayman”, Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAT was how it happened. Miss 

Lane had said, “The part is hard. 

We want someone who will work 
hard. We’ve chosen you.” She hadn’t 
heard the teachers talking among them- 
selves shortly before Miss Lane had 
spoken to her. “We want someone 
very good,” they said “exceptionally 
good—and ugly. I—TI think Kate will 
do.” 

And now, not knowing this, she was 
walking along the street clenching her 
hands tightly, so that her knuckles were 
white and her nails left little ridges in 
the palms of her hands. Her brain 
seemed to be whirling and spinning. 
She wasn’t sure whether she wanted to 
laugh or cry. So she laughed. “They 
chose me. That means I’m good. It 
means I’m better than all those other 
girls that tried for it. It means that 
some day I’m going on the stage—and 
I'm going to make people laugh or 
cry—as I wish,” she loosed her hands 
for a second, “it means I’m going on 
the stage this January. All the boys 
and girls from school will be there. 
And after the play there will be a dance 
—and we'll dance and laugh and people 
will say—‘My, you were good. You'll 
be famous some day.’—and then we'll 
dance again. And from now to Jan- 
uary is going to be such fun. We'll 
work so hard. And then it will be Jan- 
uary, and the play, and the dance.” 


OON she was at her door. She look- 

ed very indifferent as she said, “I 
got the part,” but her pulse was beat- 
ing fast, and pictures and thoughts 
were whirling in her mind. 

She told the cat. She picked him up 
and pressed her head into his warm, 
soft body. She felt his breathing hot 
on her face and his silky, gray fur tick- 
ling her ear. She said, “I got the part”; 
and she squeezed him ’til he cried and 
then she soothed him and let him go. 

She told the bird. She told the dog. 
In fact it seemed that she told almost 


every thing. But they didn’t seem to 
care, 


T HE next day after school, they met 

in a room and started rehearsing. 
Kate was sitting in a corner of the 
room, her hands in her pockets, watch- 
ing everything they did and listening 
to everything they said. She watched 
one of the girls who was rehearsing. 
“She’s pretty good,” she thought, “she’s 
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graceful and she’s pretty. She isn’t 
really good, I guess, but she’s so grace- 
ful and pretty it makes you think she 
is.” Attempting to be graceful, she 
picked up her pen, but she put it down 
again quickly. The motion was stilted 
and ugly. “I’m not graceful but I’m 
good. It makes up for a whole lot.” 
And she consoled herself with that. 


ND then, after several months of 

rehearsal and work, it was January 
Sth, the night of the play and the 
dance. The last minute touches had 
been made and the cast had been told 
to lie down until they were called. 


Kate went into the room to which she 
had been assigned and lay down. She 
let her body sink into the softness of 
the couch. What if something should 
go wrong; what if she should sneeze 
when she was on the stage; what if she 
should forget her lines? She started to 
review her lines and actions in her 
mind. She found that she was clench- 
ing her hands and pressing hard into 
the couch, so she got up and walked 
around the room. She wished it were 
the moment when she was going on 
the stage. But then she didn’t. She 
was frightened. She opened the door 
slowly and started to walk along the 
hall. One of the teachers standing 
there said, “You’d better go have your 
make-up put on now.” 


She went up the stairs to the make- 
up room and found it full of people— 
some members of the cast, teachers, 
coaches, and the make-up man. They 
were all excited and flurried—all but 
the make-up man. He moved slowly 
and smiled, as if to say, “It has been 
done before, you know.” 


ER turn had come. She sat down in 

the chair and had a silly, white robe 
swathed around her. The man was 
standing above her rubbing the white 
base into her face. He was fat and his 
cheeks hung sagging, as if heavy with 
air. She wanted to put her hand up 
and touch them with her fingers to see 
if they would move like jelly. But she 
didn’t. And suddenly she was angry 
that she didn’t and wanted to again— 
but again she didn’t. 

At last she was dressed and made- 
up. Her clothes hung loosely on her 
ugly body, her hair was combed only 
on top and underneath was knotted and 
snarled, her eyes were dull and lifeless. 


The coaches looking at her, said that 
she fit the part and then felt ashamed 
and sorry for her. 

It was nearing the time when Kate 
was to go on the stage. She gripped 
her chair tightly. Then she felt a cur- 
ious sinking in her stomach and she 
thought, “I can’t go on. I feel sick.” 
She went on thinking: “Now my foot 
is on. Isn’t it silly that going on for 
the first time I should think, ‘Now my 
foot is on’.” All the lights and faces 
seemed to be coming toward her, until 
they surrounded her and for a moment 
she couldn’t see. Then she spoke. The 
audience was quiet. Her voice was 
clear and beautiful. 


T was over. The lights and faces be- 

gan jumping again before her face. 
Applause and laughter. Bells were 
ringing in her ears. And she bowed, 
and they clapped. She tried to walk off 
but they clapped until she came on 
again. She laughed and there was an 
odd hurt in her throat. 

While she was taking off her make- 
up, her hands shook as she heard again 
the applause and laughter in her mind. 
They had liked her. They had liked 
her acting, but they liked her, too. At 
the dance the girls, some of them the 
most popular girls in school, would 
come and talk to her. They would tell 
her how good she was and they would 
laugh and fool with her. The boys 
would dance with her and would tell 
her how well*she danced and acted. 
Then, perhaps, she would be asked to, 
join a club and from then on her days 


would be full. 


The floor had been cleared and some 
of the couples were already dancing. 
Kate stood by the door a few minutes 
and then she sat down in a chair by the 
wall. Her eyes were bright and opened 
wide. She saw someone walking to- 
ward her and, feeling a queer chill 
down her spine, she lowered her eyes. 
She saw the feet come slowly toward 
her and then go past. She looked up. 
Startled, and with her hand pressed 
against her throat, she laughed ner- 
vously to herself. “There are lots of 
girls waiting,” she thought, “it takes a 
few minutes for things to get started.” 

That night when she got home, her 
mother asked, “How was the play— 
and the dance? Were you good? Did 
you dance much?” 

“T was good,” answered Kate. 
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Swips and SHiccrs”* 


An Outstanding 


Sketch 


Drawn by Joseph A. Senisi, Fordham 
Preparatory School, New York City 
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The picture on this page was 

@ drawn by Joseph A. Senisi, a 
second-year student at Ford- 

ham Preparatory School, New York 
City, for “The Beacon,” student maga- 


zine at that school. 


Joseph is but fifteen years of age and 
has already shown much promise. He 
draws merely as a hobby but shows 
great promise and will probably choose 
art as a career. His ambition is to 
sketch portraits and in this he hopes to 


emulate Nell Brinkley. Joseph is not 


a book worm but is fond of sports and 

is active in extra-curricular activities. 
RTIST Senisi has this to say about 
himself: “My interest in drawing 


While 
watching a friend do plate designs I 


began about five years ago. 
resolved to try it myself. From this I 
proceeded to sketches such as have 
been published in ‘The Beacon’ and it 
was at the request of Fr. Wise, S. J. 
moderator of that publication, that I 
prepared the drawing which you re- 
quested for ‘The School Press Review’.” 
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Features in the School Magazine 


By DOLORES W. BORDNER, 
Adviser, “The Weather Vane,” Westfield (N. J.) Senior High School 
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VERYBODY enjoys the occasion- 
B al narratives dealing with anything 

from tennis champions to monkeys 
and depending upon dramatic and hu- 
man elements, which enliven the pages 
of the newspaper. These appealing 
stories demand a certain originality 
and flare for writing on the part of 
their authors which may explain the 
rarity of their appearance in many stu- 
dent newspapers. I refer, of course, to 
feature articles. 

As these feature articles demand a 
different technique from that used in 
the ordinary news article and require 
only what the entertaining composition 
ought to possess, they merit the atten- 
tion of all student :magazine editors. 
The “feature eye” cultivated in a few 
of our writers might provide added 
zest for jaded readers. 


In our own magazine we have been 
somewhat neglectful of this fertile 
field. The lunchroom mouse has been 
celebrated and the love affairs of ferry- 
boats have been portrayed sympathet- 
ically, but in general the feature article 
has meant merely “something differ- 
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ent.” We have capitalized the boy 
born in India or learned in the art of 
glider building. We have wheedled him 
into becoming a contributor even 
though his usual English grade is “D”, 
frequently to his satisfaction and ours. 
We have not tried, however, to develop 
staff members into competent writers 
of feature articles. 


S an excellent example of what may 

may be used in this fertile field, 
one of our staff members developed 
from interest aroused in an historical 
issue, an article woven around the 
quaint yellowed pages of his ancestor’s 
voluminous diary. Finding a post-war 
depression and an engaging personal- 
ity revealed in its neat script, the staff 
persuaded the owner to write an article 
based upon this valuable possession. 
The enthusiasm of the art staff provid- 
ed two charming linoleum blocks for 
illustration. Then, in a sudden burst 
of generosity, the business staff appro- 
priated money for a photostat of the 
interesting expense account contained 
in the diary. You can imagine what a 
proud boy carried that issue of “The 
Weather Vane” home. Perhaps you 
can believe that for him composition 
had become a live subject. 


Governor Wilbur L. Cross of Con- 
necticut discussed school politics at 
length with James R. Cavallaro, of the 
staff of “The Commercial News,” Com- 
mercial High School, New Haven, 
Conn. The reporter met the Governor 
in a broadcasting studio and found him 
to be most cordial. 

7 FF F 

“The Leonian,” Leonia (N. J.) High 
School, appeared on November 22 in 
a new type face. The issue was pub- 
lished entirely in metro through the 
special permission of “The Columbia 
University Daily Spectator,” who use 
the same print shop. 


For Better Coverage 
(Continued from page 11) 


winning junior-senior composition is 
usually a familiar essay—one of the 
most readable types. The freshman- 
sophomore theme may be any one of a 
number of kinds, such as a short narra- 
tive, a character sketch, an exposition, 
etc. The committee may also select 
winning poetry for either division. 

The chairman of the committee col- 
lects from each English teacher one 
entry for each division if the teacher 
has both upper and lower classmen. 
He and his assistants judge the papers 
according to the following considera- 
tions: (1) the composition must orig- 
inate as a regular English assignment; 
(2) the composition must have been 
prepared during the semester for which 
it was entered; (3) the composition 
must not exceed a maximum of about 
500 words; (4) the composition should 
represent not only an excellent observ- 
ance of the rules for English but also 
those qualities which will make it read- 
able to high school students. 


ITH two winning compositions to 

print once a month and with the 
names of a number of students who 
gained first, second, and third places 
and honorable mention, the school 
paper has something worth publishing, 
especially since it represents timely 
facts that local papers can not get hold 
of in advance. The news not only 
interests students but it serves to reflect 
the work of the English department, in 
a most attractive manner. 

If this competition works for the En- 
glish department, similar competitions 
—perhaps not quite so comprehensive 

can be developed for the work of 
other departments. If a contest dealt 
with drawings, perhaps many school 
papers could afford to have zinc etch- 
ings made of the winning pieces and 
run them with the news stories. Clubs 
of the school may be encouraged to di- 
rect various competitions and may even 
help the school paper to pay for pub- 
lishing the results. The possibilities 
seem unlimited. 

Another satisfactory way of reflect- 
ing student work by means of the 
school paper is the exhibit case. If the 
school has an attractive weekly or daily 
show, managed by wise teachers, the 
newspaper can report these in an at- 
tractive fashion. Of course, it should 
always give the names of students who 
have work on display. 


Rather than let the depression force 
them to have a shabby office, staff mem- 
bers of “The Normal Leader,” State 
Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., pitch- 
ed in together and painted their quart- 
ers in green. 
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Interviews to Enliven Your Newspaper 


(Continued from page 4) 


a smile, a hearty hand-clasp, and “I'd 
be delighted.” With “Sh-h-h! I’m go- 
ing to be interviewed now” to the ladies 
he was then with, he accompanied me 
to a far corner of the room, and there 
seated himself on a window sill. 

Dr. Rodzinski is of medium height 
and imposing mien. He is perfectly 
human, and among the throng of men 
in full dress suits, at the violinist’s, 
Marguerita Keune’s, debut for Dr. 
Rodzinski, he seemed at ease in a brown 
business suit. He wears his hair in a 
pompadour, it being very heavy and 
fluffy. He is young, and yet the world 
and his experiences have made him 
old. His expression is at all times one 
of kindly interest and sympathy. 

“Dr. Rodzinski, of what nationality 
are you?” was the question of the eag- 
er reporter. (Dr. Rodzinski’s English 
is very broken, but I will not attempt 
to show that here, with a few excep- 
tions.) 

“IT was born in Poland.” When 
asked if the Polish people were satis- 
fied with the possessions they now have 
he answered, “The Polish people are 
satisfied. It is only the Germans and 
the Russians who are not satisfied. The 
Polish people have a very large stand- 
ing army. That is why the Polish peo- 
ple are so poor. They are afraid the 
Russians will take back northern Po- 
land, and the Germans what formerly 
belonged to them and there would be 


no Poland.” 

When asked if Poland had a com- 
pulsory military system, he raised his 
eyebrows and with a look of almost pity 
for the reporter’s ignorance, he replied, 
“Certainly. Poland must!” 

“Dr. Rodzinski, what do you think 
of the unemployment situation?” was 
the reporter’s next query. 

“The unemployed apples very much 
I like. The apples they sell on the 
street corners ] mean. The rest of the 
unemployment situation I do not know 
so much about, but I think it will be 
much better soon.” 

His most exciting experience was 
“the war.” “I was in ‘the war’ three 
years,” he said, “from °14 to ’17, and 
then I came out with shrapnel in my 
side. But I would rather not talk of 
‘the war.’ My experiences were sad, 
very sad.” 

Dr. Rodzinski, from his own state- 
ment, has been in America five years, 
and this is his second year as conduc- 
tor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He had before this time 
conducted orchestras in Philadelphia, 
Vienna, Berlin and Warsaw. 

“It has always been my childhood 
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ambition to become a musician. I like 
the work of conducting better than that 
of solo playing, I am too nervous, 
though I play piano, violin, and any 
of the percussion instruments. My 
father always wished me to become a 
lawyer, but I never wanted to. You 
call me ‘Dr.’ of Law.” 

He received his education in Vienna. 


The only great composers he ever came 
in contact with were Schrelser and 
Strauss, grandson of the Strauss who 
wrote “On the Blue Danube.” His 
favorite composers are Wagner and 
Stravinsky. 

“T can’t say,” he replied when asked 
his favorite piece, “I like so many 
equally well.” 


Having secured Dr. Rodzinski’s au- 
tograph, the reporter went home exul- 
tired thrilled as anyone 
might be. 


tant, and 


The Position of the School Publication 


(Continued from page 9) 


upon the problems of the school press. 

Jane likes to type. She will work for 
hours after school, to feel the social 
satisfaction of being of service. 

Miss Speak well will not have John 
and Jane on the same staff because 
they are not making B’s in English. 
Pride in holding positions on the staf* 
might serve as an incentive to pull up 
those English grades. 

Is Miss Speakwell scratching the sur- 
face of the school press activity or 
digging through its foundation? 

Is Miss Speakwell trained to pene- 
trate to the basic principles and needs 
of the school press? 

If administrators tackle the prob- 
lems of the school press on such 
grounds, it will automatically function 
as curricular or allied-curricular. 

The question of finance will solve 
itself as well. The faculty adviser who 
is trained in printers’ practices and 
printers’ costs, in sales and advertising, 
will be able to solve the particular 
financial problem of the publications 
of his school community. Teachers 
are not expected to be efficient in run- 
ning grocery stores or even banks, easy 
as the latter may have been before the 
recent holiday. Why should they be 
expected, with no additional training 
to excel in the fine art of publishing? 


NE has heard 
trators a 
is somewhat 


adminis- 

This 
admin- 
istrators do not know that the school 


the word 
number of times. 
strange as many 
press exists. 

Conceive of this administrator who 
has within his reach a tool. This tool 
provides a source of life situations for 
the motivation of English, foreign lan- 
guage and 
furnishes a means of integrating cur- 
and activities. 


social-science classes. It 


ricular extra-curricular 


It makes possible the keeping of a per- 


manent record, the preserving of wor- 
thy traditions, the shaping of student 
opinions, the generating of high 
ideals. It trains his students for the 
worthy use of leisure time. 


The season is one of economic stress. 
It is advisable that the taxpayers of 
his district know the conditions, the 
policies and the achievements of the 
school. This tool will put before the 
public in a form that will be read all 
the facts and inferences that the public 
should know. It will make the public, 
to use an advertising term, high-school 
conscious. 

This tool will develop in its users 
the character traits of mental curiosity, 
mastery, self-evaluation, — self-domi- 
nance, self-reliance, initiative, creative- 
ness, co-operation, joy in work, pride 
in craftsmanship, delight in adventur- 
ing in the kingdom of the spirit. 

Yet this administrator does not use 
this tool with all its possibilities be- 
cause he does not know of its record 
of mistakes, of achievements, of needs, 
of possibilities. When he recognizes 
that it is the best friend of the school, 
then, to use a Chinese expression, shall 
blossom “the yellow flower of a bright 
tomorrow.” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO EDITORIAL 
WRITERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


less of the message, the reader is driv 
en away by the sight of a lengthy para: 
graph. The editorial should contain 
two or three short, snappy paragraphs. 
11. Correct English is a very impor 
tant factor. The editorial is the official 
voice of the staff. Those who do read 
the editorials read them very critically 
Those who evaluate editorials regard 
poor use of English as inexcusable. 
12. Merely writing the editorial will 
not be of any value. The test is wheth- 
er it will be read. Is yours readable? 
13. The editorial should not be the 
usual hackneyed thing. It should set 
a standard for style for the reader. It 
should be odd. It should be unusual 
In short, it should be a creation. 
14. Above all, a good editorial can- 
not be written at one sitting. It needs 
constant revision. 
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Our Tenth Annual Contest and Convention 


The C. S. P. A. Plans Its Largest and Most Worthwhile Meeting to Celebrate Its Tenth Birthday 


Remember These Dates: 
JANUARY 13, 1934—Final entry date for newspapers. 
FEBRUARY 3, 1934—Final entry date for magazines. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of poems, stories and articles for Annual Writers Club 
Contest. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of news stories, feature stories and news editorials for 
Annual Sigma Delta Chi Contest. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final date for submission of story for Annual C. S. P. A. Publicity Contest. 
FEBRUARY 8, 1934—Final entry date for Hand Set publications. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1934—Final date for delegates registration for 


The Convention—March 8, 9 and 10, 1934 


The Public Be Pleased 


$4.00 to Boston $3.00 to Providence 


$6.00 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 
Go Friday or Saturday—Return Saturday, Sunday or Monday 
Round Trip, Boston—$4.50 Providence—$3.50 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 11 N.R. (ft. of Liberty St., N. Y.) Daily and Sunday, 
6:00 P. M. Outside Staterooms, with running water, $1.00 up. 


Table d’Hote Dinner—$1.00 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


COLONIAL LINE 





During the Year You Will Need 


STYLE BOOKS:— 
adopted officially by press associations, staffs of papers and instructors of 
high school journalism; an official publication of the C. S. P. A.; revised 


in January, 1933 Price, fifteen cents 


PROOF READERS CARDS:— 
an invaluable and indispensable guide for proper proof reading; the link 
between you and the printer which means corrected copy rather than copy 


filled with errors Price, six for twenty-five cents 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW :— 


extra copies for the library, the editorial offices, the print-shop, staff meet- 
ings and the class in journalism 


Price, twenty-five cents per copy or two dollars per year 


A SEAL:— 
to indicate your membership in the C. S. P. A. Price, fifty cents 


HEADLINE SCHEDULES:— 
containing specimen charts for headline writing; indispensable to the copy 


desk Price, seventy-five cents 


A BEGINNERS’ COURSE IN JOURNALISTIC WRITING:— 
helpful to the beginner and handy to the experienced school journalist 


Price, ten cents 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS:— 
a complete analysis of your publication by experienced judges 


Price, one dollar 


All of These Aids May Be Obtained By Writing: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University 
New York City 








